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“KEEP THE poor out”, 
that was the message that 
Upper Carysfort Resi- 
dents Association brought 
to a public Inquiry re- 
cently. The inquiry had 
been called to discuss de- 
velopment plans for the 
land sold off by the nuns 
who ran Carysfort College 
in Blackrock, Dublin. 
The Upper Carysfort Residents 
Association are a wealthy lot. 
House prices in the area start at 
well over £100,000. With that 
type of money behind them, they 
were not about to mince words. 
Ms Auveen Byrne, a town plan- 
ning consultant, who appeared for 
the residents made it absolutely clear 
that there should be no travellers 
about the place. The people in the 
“high quality’’ houses in Blackrock 
had a different “‘value system” from 
those who lived on the sides of 
roads. She attacked a plan to house 
just five families on a half acre of the 
land because ‘“‘it involves the jux- 
taposition of two groups of very 
disparate social backgrounds which 
are unlikely to pe ae ; pr 
a rare public statement o 
the feelings of the Trish rich. They 
may vote for the flag waving 
patriots of Fianna Fail. But they 
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know that there are two classes in 
this country, with different “value 
systems”. The rich of Blackrock 
demand their right to an Irish Style 
apartheid. 

Tragically the leaders of Irish 
labour have none of that same class 
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instinct. They want to pretend that 
we are all in the one boat pulling 
together for the Irish nation. This is 
why they have backed the Pro- 
gramme for National Recovery to 
the hilt. The PNR pretends that there 
are not classes in Irish society—only 
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“social partners”, 

For three years while the PNR 
was in force, workers made sacrifice 
after sacrifice, 

Wage were cut as the pay in- 


creases set at 2.5 percent a year fell 
below inflation. 


E 25,000 jobs were chopped in the 
public sector as the union leaders 
promised no resistence as long as the 
redundancies were “‘voluntary”’, 
But now the ICTU are starting a 
campaign to get acceptance for a 


new deal with Fianna Fail, They 
want a ‘‘joint effort’? to raise 
productivity. 


They forget, or pretend to forget, 
a simple truth that the residents of 
Blackrock have recognised: there is 
a class struggle in this country. It is 
high time that our side Started to look 
for a few victories, 


Fortunately, sections of the rank 
and file of the unions are beginning 
to fight. The Struggle of Waterford 
Glass workers showed that Irish 
workers can fight like tigers. For 
over three months they stayed on 
strike and sent delegations across the 
country to raise support. 


In Gateaux, 200 workers have 
taken up the challenge of manage- 
ment to sack workers and tear up | 
conditions. An enthusiastic strike 
committee is appealing to the wider | 
union movement for solidarity. 

Now over 200 shop stewards and 
trade union activists have issued an 
open appeal to the Irish trade union 
movement to reject any new Pro- | 
gramme for National Recovery. It is 
on that spirit of resistence—rather 
than on the disastrous policies of the 
ICTU—that we must build. 


—— 


PAGE TWO SOCIALIST WORKER 


ANYBODY who thinks that the best way to achieve socialism 
is to be active in the Labour Party should have listened carefully 
to the statements of Labour leaders on “law and order” issues 


in recent weeks. 


This applies to both the British and Irish Labour Parties. 


First there was Neil 
Kinnock’s reaction to 


‘Nelson Mandela's call 


on the British govern- 
ment to negotiate with 
the IRA. 

As the most dis- 
gustingly right-wing 
Tories in the land 
vented their spleen on 
Mandela, the Labour 
leader might easily 
have pointed out a 
few home truths— 
such as that top Tory 
William Whitelaw sat 
down and negotiated 
with IRA leaders in 
the seventies. He 
could have poked 

uite effective fun at 
the U-turns and cart- 
wheels the Tories 
were performing, for- 
getting their own past. 

He could even have 
done this without en- 
dorsing Mandela’s 
call. 

Instead, Kinnock 
was in like flint to de- 
nounce Mandela’s 
suggestion in stronger 
language than that 
used by any Tory gov- 
emment spokesperson. 

Indeed, the Tories 
did their best to be 
diplomatic” about 
the incident, not want- 
ing it to overshadow 
talks which might 
have some bearing on 
the future of British 
capitalist investment 
in South Africa. 
Downing Street left it 
to back-bench clowns 
to attack Mandela 
directly. 

But Kinnock let rip 
with adjectival ag- 
gression. The IRA are 
‘vicious, murderous 
... bestial” etc, etc. 
He undertook to tell 
Mandela this in no un- 
certain terms. 

This certainly dem- 
onstrated that Kin- 
nock is a political and 
intellectual coward. 
But it also told us 
something very im- 
portant about the un- 
changeable nature of 
the politics of Labour 
Parties. 

if we look at the 
Irish Labour Party's 
reaction to the killing 
by gardai of two men 
in Fairview in Dublin 
on July 6th the same 

lesson emerges. 

Without being in 
any way “anti-garda”’ 


or “extremist” Labour 
spokeman Liam Kav- 
anagh could have 
asked whther it would 
not have been pos- 
sible to arrest the two 
men rather than kill 
them. He might have 
reminded the Govern- 
ment that when simi- 
lar incidents have 
happened in the North, 
Southern parties have 
frequently called for 
enquiries, expressed 
concern and so forth. 
He might even have 
made the point that 
the amount of money 
the men had stolen 
—£3,000—was hardly 
worth two killings to 
recover. 

But no. Kavanagh 
echoed the right-wing 
parties in con- 
gratulating the gardai, 
denouncing the dead 
men for having 
brought about their 
own deaths, and call- 
ing for tougher action 
in the future to ensure 
that such things didn’t 
happen again. 


EXPLICIT 


He wasn't explicit 
about what sort of 
tougher action he had 
in mind. Arming traffic 
wardens with Uzis, 
perhaps. 

What was politically 
significant about Kin- 
nock and Kavanagh's 
statements was how 
anxious they were to 
proclaim their loyalty 
to the State. 

This arises from the 
fact that although the 
purpose of Labour 
parties is to make 
things better for the 
working class—so they 
say—they are com- 
mitted to doing this 
within the structures 
of the capitalist State 
and according to its 
rules. 

They are forever 
pushing for change 
while promising to 
maintain existing 
institutions. 

This gives rise to a 
certain tension—not 
least because in cam- 
paigning for change 
Labour parties leave 
themselves open to 
the accusation that 
they would callenge 


the institutions of the 
State if that proved 
necessary to bring 
change about. 

Thus Labour lead- 
ers frequently have to 
make it explicit that 
their commitment to 
the capitalist State will 
at all times override 
any other consider- 
ation that might arise. 

Kinnock and Kava- 
nagh were saying to 
the forces of the 
States they are com- 
mitted to working 
within: "Look, listen, 
we can be trusted... 
Capitalism and its de- 
fenders can count on 
us”. 

This has little to do 
with the personal pol- 
itics of the two men. 

It has to do with the 
essential and un- 
changeable politics of 
Labourism. 

For genuine social- 
ists to work within 
such a party 


| 


is a 
stupid waste of time. 


of our money to give 
himself a new suite of 
offices in a splendid 


Charlie's new offices 
come complete with 


joining the Dail. 
| landscaped courtyard, 


OUR beloved 
leader, Charles 
Haughey, has 


just spent £17.6 million 


Edwardian building ad- 


fountains and floodlights, 
anda bine intemal 
staircase where he can 
welcome visiting dignitaries 
in regal style. 

On the roof he has in- 
stalled a helicopter pad, no 
doubt to facilitate a 
Caucescu-type getaway 
when the workers finally 
cotton on to the corrupt 
pactis he and his cronies 

ave indulged in to line 
their own pockets at the 
public expense for the past 
twenty years. 

One of Charlie's latest 
coups was to have all the 
footpaths surrounding his 
Kinsealy mansion relaid as 
part of the “tidying up” 
operation undertaken at 
nearby Malahide Castle 
where Charlie played host 
to the eleven other EC 
heads of government last 
month. The total cost of the 
Malahide project—to cater 
fora one-off dinner only— 
Is reckoned to have been 
well over half a million 
punts. 


GATEAUX: 


Cad 


Cake workers 
fight for jobs 


ONE hundred and eighty workers in the Gateaux factory in 
Finglas, Dublin have been outside the gate since the beginning 


of June. 


The workers, members of the bakers union BFWAU, are 
fighting to defend jobs, wages and conditions after the com- 
pany sacked five bakers. 


Gatcaux, part of the 
multi-national Allied- 
Lyons group, 
attempted to sack the 
five bakers claiming 
the exchange rate of 
the Irish punt made 
a ccro nomili e SS 
necessary. 

They refused to take 
the matter through the 
negotiating machinery 


laid down in their 
agreement with the union, 
instead insisting on their 
“right to manage”. 


INJUNCTION 


Within a week of the 
workers walking out, 
Gateaux obtained a High 
Court injunction res- 
training the workers from 


picketing their own 
workplace. 

Despite this Number 1 
Branch workers have 
been joined by those in 
No 2 branch in lively 
picketing in defiance of 
the injunction. Round the 
clock pickeling has been 
organised with a rota of 
all strikers. 

A handful of scabs 
were still working but 


DIGGING THE DIRT 


RAY Burke, the 
bent busi- 
nessman cur- 


rently masquerading as 
Minister for Justice, is a 
man whose cupboard is 
jammed full of skeletons. 
The bones have been 
rattling in recent months as 
the Garda Fraud Squad 
continue their investigation 
into corruption in the plan- 
ning process in County 
Dublin. Mr Burke, a former 
estate agent from Malahide, 
was interrogated in the 
about his shady dealin ch 
behalf of a dodgy buil ing 
company, Grange 
ee: He had 
helped them get some of 
their land re-zoned so the! 
could build on it, and they 
paid him £15,000 for his 
services, 


TALKING of 
planning 
strokes, we see 


that Sligo-bom Luton- 
based builder, Tom 
Gilmartin, has launched 
a proposal to build what 
would be Ireland’s 
biggest ever shoppin 
business and RE r 


N 


make 
th 


for the En 


complex. He has ac- 
quired 820 acres of 
mainly agricultural land 
near Lucan and plans to 
spend £750 million 
developing it. 

_ But before he can tum a 
single sod he requires 
Dublin County Council to 
re-zone the land for com- 
mercial use, One councillor 
has already named his price 
for supporting such a 
move. Liam Lawlor of 
Lucan—who is also a 
Fianna Fail TD —tried to 
Squeeze £100,000 out of 
Poor Tom. Mr Lawlor, it 
seems, has a vested inter- 
est in a competing 
development at 
Blanchardstown and if 
et valet goes 

ead, the Blanch: 
one would fall. —e 


The resourceful Mr 
Lawlor is determined to 


his profit 
e other.” ig 


Unhappy at havin hi 
arm twisted in this fen 
pE Gilmartin squealed to | 

is old friend the Minister 

4 vironment, 
raig Flynn. But the bold 


Liam ie y t 
for his attempt at owe" 
extortion. mpt at criminal 


AND now an- 
other rotten 
s ~ Story. This time 
involving that other great 
pillar of the establish- 


ment and friend of 


Fianna Fail, Larry 
Goodman. 


Mr Goodman's company, 


Anglo-irish Beef Pro- 
cessors, and one of his 
meat factory managers is 
being sued for assault and 
Talse imprisonment bya 
former inspector at the 
Department of Agriculture 
a man called Philip . 
Chambers. 


factory in D 
at oo Dublin, found a 
ordered its destruct 
was then prevented pkg 
leaving the factory with a 
sample of the meat that he 
wanted to have tested. The 
moat We are reliably in- 

ormed, was eventually 
Processed and sold as 
Steakourgers. 

e Depa 

Agriculture Where 
awe of Good; 


port 


aF 


roduction ik 
standstill. 

The compan 
written to every w 
demanding a return 
work on the basis ef 
further thirty redun 
dancies, cuts in eamipg 
and flexibility. 

Management-Uniog — 
talks were held last manti 
but broke down when the 
company insisted oa 
discussing their cost- 
cutting plan. The workers 
will not negotiate on 

other matters nor return 
| to work until the five 


sacked bakers are 
reinstated. 
COLLECTION 


On the other side of 
Dublin in the Lyons Tea 
Inchicore plant, 
packers—members of 
S]PTU—have been ap- 
proached for support. A 
collection has been got up 
but the workers in the 
plant still need to be 
persuaded to join the 
strike—if only tor half a 
day in the first instance. 

IDATU, the shop 
workers union, has been 
approached for support. 
At the moment there are 
no deliveries of Gateaux 

roducts in Dublin but it 
is suspected that scab de- 
liveries may be getting 
through elsewhere, 

Following an invit- 
ation, a number of 
strikers attended an SWM 
public meeting on why 
the justice system stinks. 
Shop steward Fran 
Rigney described the 
treatment the strikers 
have received from the 
courts and the gardai. £70 
was collected for the 
strike funds, 


In order to step up the 
pressure on Allied-Lyons, 
picketing should be cx- 
tended to Inchicore. 
Regular mass meetings 
and report-backs are im- 
portant also in keeping up 
the morale and involve- 
ment of all the strikers. 


retirement and is ursuing 
Goodman out of his own 
resources. 

And Larry Goodman's 
name crops up againina 
major investigation now 
under way. A few weeks 
ago boxes of offal—hearts, 
lungs and the like—were 
found in a consignment of 
what was supposed to be 
Prime beef destined for the 
Soviet Union. While beef 
qualifies for a massive 
subsidy from the public 
purse, offal is strictly 
Prohibited. i 

e company selli 

meat to the USSR, ee 
Hibermia, had bought it 
from the Department of 
Agriculture, out of Ireland's 
Portion of the EC beef 
mountain. But the De- 
partment had bought it 
min, Larry foodman 

¥O-one, however, is 
pee the finger at 

Surprise, surprise. 

Instead the word is Ti that 
the offending boxes of offal 
were substituted for the 
real thing in a Limerick cold 
store where a couple of 
local lads are sai to be 
ner suspicion, 

zut If this is the expla- 
nation, why has the Be- 
Partment of Agriculture 
gone to all the bother of 
transporting almost 800 

nnes of ine meat to a 
oe cold store for 

tailed whee 
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to five day shift working. 

With a change to five day 
shift working the rosters 
would mean that reporters 
would have only two week- 
ends off out of 13. 

In an eight week period 
they would have to take ten 
of their 16 ‘‘weekend”’ days 
as single days. 

Management also wants 
control of work/holiday rost- 
ers which has traditionally 
been in the hands of staff 
representatives, and seeks 
total flexibility to roster 
people almost on a daily 
basis. 

They intend journalists to 
take a printers’ jobs—direct 
input, formatting the papers, 
picture processing, etc— 
which would mean that 70 
print jobs would be lost out 
of 100. 

There are already 30 
journalists jobs gone through 
movements of people. 

Despite its claims of lack 
of funds the company has 
huge cash assets, mostly kept 
out of the company—for 
example, £6 million Reuters 
shares which have been kept 
out of the new company, and 
the newspaper titles left in 
another company in which 
Ingersoll has a large stake— 
so that the workers can't 
make claims on them. 

Ingersoll had big US and 
British interests in partner- 
ship with US bankers, until 
he ran into trouble with junk 
bonds in the US. He has just 
done a deal with his banker 
partners for them to take 
over his US interests while 
he keeps his European ones 
(eg he owns the Birmingham 
Post). 


Irish Press boss Ingersoll 


YHE IRISH Press group of newspapers is the latest to 
attempt to bully union members into a rationalisation 
plan involving the introduction of new printing tech- 
nology and large scale redundancies. 

Ralph Ingersoll, an American financial speculator, ac- 
quired a 50 percent stake in the Press group last year. 
The management proposes making 240 workers redun- 
dant, and to change back from four day shift working 


New tech 
press bid 


The Press management 
made no attempt to nego- 
tiate. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Labour Court in 
May this year, Management 
threatened closure, the 
Labour Court accepted this 
threat and its recommenda- 
tion went management's 
way. 

Of the group of unions in- 
volved, SIPTU accepted the 
court's recommendation sub- 
ject to conditions; the IPU, 
NGA and the fitters’ union 
rejected it, and the NUJ vote 
(delayed for tactical reasons, 
but expected shortly as we go 
to press) is expected to 
reflect it overwhelmingly. 

Management issued redun- 
dancy notices to expire on 23 
July. They have now issued 
a statement reaffirming 
closure and holding them- 
selves ready for discussions. 

Ingersoll has brought in 
union basher Roger 
Nicholson, well known in 
English newspaper circles, 
for example the Thomson 
Organisation. The manage- 
ment drew up a detailed 
secret plan to make scabs out 
of some employees (execu- 
tives etc) to bring out the 
papers, but this plan fell into 
the hands of the IPU and was 
shown to the Labour Court. 
A copy was also given to 
Minister for Labour Bertie 


Ahern. y 
It seems likely the 
management is bluffing with 


its threats of closure and is 
trying to copy the bully-boy 
tactics used in the British 
newspaper industry over the 
last decade. 
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E THINK 


North and Souin: 


the same struggle: 


MANY Northern national- 
ists don’t see the struggles 
of workers in the South as 


being of any real relevance 


to themselves. 

When they look at the 
Waterford Glass strike, for 
example, they may have 
an instinctive feeling about 
what side they want to 
win. But they don’t see the 
strike as part of a struggle 
In which they themselves 
are Involved. 

The same is often true in re- 
verse. Many militant workers in 
the South take a close Interest In 
the fight against the sectarian 
Northern state and are generally 
sympathetic to it. 

Buc, again, they don’t 
necessarily see that fight as part 
and parcel of their own struggles. 

In other words, the working 
class struggle itself has been 
partitioned. 

This was reflected in a vote by 
the Irish Congress of Trades 
Unions conference last month 
which will effectively exclude 
Northern delegates from par- 
ticipating In future decisions on 
“internal Southern affairs. 

Socialists should be arguing and 
campaigning strongly against this 
trend. This is particularly impor- 
tant for the struggle in the North. 

One of the reasons the 
Northern problem seems ‘‘un- 
solvable" is that many see the 
only alternative to the continued 
existence of the sectarian Six 
County state to be a united 
Ireland ruled over by the likes of 
Charlie Haughey. 

Of course, socialists can argue, 
as the SWM does, that this is not 
the only alternative, that although 
we are 100 percent in favour of 
smashing the Northern state, we 


FIVE hundred workers 
in Northern Ireland 
Railways were laid off in 
July as management at- 
tempted to “‘rationalise”’ 
pay and conditions. 
For fourteen years pay in 
NIR has been tied to that in 
BR. When BR workers re- 
cently won 9.3 per cent 


cent. 


seven 


ow. 
A 


NIR only offered 8.5 per 


After a 98.3 per cent vote 
for industrial action the 


overtime ban. This action 
hit NIR operations— 


wouldn't wish Charlie Haughey 
on anybody. We argue that a 
socialist Ireland is the real 
alternative. 


ABSOLUTE 


At an abstract level this is an 
easy enough argument to make. 
But as a practical proposition it 
often seems implausible, even to 
people who are by no means 
hostile to the idea. One absolute 


necessity for making the idea 
realistic is militant class struggle in 
the South. 

If the Waterford strike, the 
campaign against health cuts, the 
opposition within the unions to 
any new “national deal with 
Haughey, if these struggles were 
seen as being at one with the 
struggle against the Northern 
state and against the British 
presence which sustains it, then 
the socialist alternative to a par- 
titioned, capitalist country would 


NIR PAY BATTLE 


workers. 
unions called an 
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NVI. 


particularly cross border 
services. Management re- 
sponded by laying off 61 


Union leaders refused to 


recommend all out strike 
action despite a very angry 
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mass meeting. Manage- 
ment then laid off the rest 
of the 500 workers. 
Norther Ireland Trans- 
port Tolding Compan 
which owns the ARa 
announced profits of £30 
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be a living possibility, not an inert 
idea. 

lt is for this reason that the 
SWM insists on raising the 
Northern question in every union 
struggle or campaign in the 
South—and insists on raising the 
class question in every campaign 
relating to the North. 

Neither the nationalists who say 
that class is a distraction, nor the 
“socialists” who say that the 
North is a distraction, can offer 
any way forward. 


million just two days 
before—an 11 per cent in- 

crease peur year. 
san spok rson 
explained: ‘Rationalisation 
of railway pay negotiations 
will result In a fall in pay 
and conditions for the 

workers’’, 

E MARK ITEWITT, 
Belfast SWM 
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Soviet Communist Party split 


Russia’s rulers 
fall out 


by GORETTI HORGAN 


THE 28th Party Con- 
gress of the Communist 
Party of the USSR In 
July saw the party split 
as Borls Yeltsin, the 
mayors of Moscow and 
Petrograd and the liberal 
“Democratic Platform” 
members resigned from 
the Party. 

The split In the Com- 
munist Party Is actually 
a split In the Soviet 
ruling class about how 
best ot solve the eco- 
nomic and political 
crisis facing them. 

The Congress was dominated 
by the conservative wing of the 
Party—led by Yegor Ligachev 
—which wants to solve the 
crisis in their own interests by 
returning to the methods of 
Stalin and Brezhnev. They re- 
jected any move to a market 
economy, opposed all liberal- 
ising proposals and attacked the 
party leadership for not taking 
a sufficiently hard stand against 
the protests sweeping the 
country. 

But while the Party Congress 


Tliescu attacks protestors 


Romanian 
miners 
conned in 


Bucharest 
pogrom 


a . ante ur the square, thousands of 
THE violent intervention by ine scale jolned the demon- 
miners on the streets 0 strators, drove the police buck 
Bucharest at the end of June and moved on to attack govern- 
has been condemned aS ment buildings and the TV 
“mob rule’ by the Western tation, Local army units re 
media and greeted as fysed to help the police repress 
(sworkers' action in defence the demonstration. 
of a workers’ state” by some Iliescu appealed for all “de- 
call themselves fenders of democracy” to 
guther in Bucharest to defeat 
‘tn fascist type, iron guardist 
rebellion... an attempt at a 
coup". 

The miners did not arrive in 
the capital by thelr own spon- 
timeous decision. Officlals of 
the state-run miners union 
organised trains to Bucharest 
from the remote mining villages 
of the Jiu Valley before Mieseu’s 
broadcast. 

The miners had not been in- 
volved in December's revol- 
ution, The only news they got 
take power into their own of events was from the state-run 
hands. radio and television. When they 

Instead a number of army Were told that the gains they 
generals imposed a new bad made since December were 
government—the National under threat from “counter- 
Savation Front—made up of revolutionaries”, most of them 
former allies of Ceaucescu, like believed it. 

Ton Tlicscu and Petre Roman. 
The Front was desperate to 


who 
socialists. 

In reality the miners were 
falling for the old ruling class 
trick of turning one section of 
the masses against another, 
dividing in order to rule, This 
has been a iaetle used by rulers 
in every part of the world when 
they see their power threatened. 

Romanta was the high point 
of the rebellions whieh threw 
out the ald regimes of astern 
Europe at the end of kest year, 
Rut the students and workers 
who took to the streets did not 


was rejecting reform, the Soviets j ‘ 
of Moscow and Petrograd, as well bring the revolutionary agita- ATTACKED 
as the all-USSR Supreme Soviet, tion to an end. But its position 
were moving ahead with measures at tha start of this year was 

weak, 


Te Mescu conned them {nto stag- 

bagel had one advantage ing a pogrom in the course or 

a er the rulers in other partsof which they forgot their class in- 

enue Europe—the economy — terests as they attacked opposi- 

` ae debt-free. They were able tionallsts, Tungarian speakers 

can eee vane to buy time und the most oppressed group 
s - in the run up to in Romania—the Cy 

the May elections, Iliescu pay ited like trana 

Sy Mlescu gave are treated | i i 

à uniber of concessions to treated here ike trave 

Vi ‘ i 3 

y pe pd student including Iliescu succeeded in closing 
E se for miners from down oppositional newspapers 


2,500 lel in Decemb ; 
in March, ember to 6,500 and banned the movement for 


The National Salvation Fron Bate cece 3 we ae 
t back 1 
penely believed it had little to cember. tate mengilen 
aat rai box feo its his hand tor denha Ai 

, the Peas: 
aes the Liberal Pare Protea aula a 
-nad run unpopular dicta- Once he h; 

the ieee or their own in things. a e A 
aad tem tay miana ai RSS to har slig Me 
per cent of the votes, B fear they’d be influenced by the 


to introduce the market and open 
up Soviet society. 

What is this split among the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union all about? 
Is it simply that Gorbachev wants 
an economy that's part socialism, 
part capitalism, Boris Yeltsin wants 
westem-style capitalism, while 
Ligachev and Co are defending 
socialism? 

Certainly that's the impression : 
you'd get from reading some of the A > 
newspapers. In fact, all three fac- Headaches for Gorbachev 
tions within the useR Conimunist 
Party want exactly the same end; were greeted with a storm of pro- they believe this can be done using  vatives, The strik 
they differ only on how to bring it test and panic buying across the the traditional methods of ane USSR on ais ee ine 
about, They want to restructure the country, The miners committee in _capitalism—fear and repression. resignation of the Ryzhkov oF ‘ 
form of capitalism which has been Siberia and the Ukraine warned But Gorbachev himself js Ment, is the start of the ki ar 
in the USSR for over sixty years they would go on strike unless the iboats qoae neY A i action which can stop bi aan o 
and end the stagnation which even price increases were cancelled. ments with his atiak ele- pression. The call for the y re- 
ee gy officials an Now ey g worried that movements of the Py Tey strike had come from billers inthe 
now admitting bedevils Kussian even the slower reforms he is now mont i Ps Kuzbass in Siberi 
di capil, Las year produe; proposing wil be foo much r ferc patie ana D Syme nl ona eee 


i r cent and TA : sa 
ET ae allel ot a workers to stomach, faced the Ukrainian Donbass, by miners With the elections out of the tradition of debate that has 
the fir. ihres months of 1990 7 in Karaganda in Kazakhstan and in | Way, Tliescu’s commitment Grown up in Bucharest since the 
e f r e E iior , What has held the conservatives Vorkuta as well as workers inthe | Sorting out the economi nt to revolution, 

ee hind af eeminodity = trom REPRESSIVE in check so far is the strength ofthe Zil car factory in Moscow. led him to try to snat. ets But that needn’t be the end 
Pel wid housing to luxuries like Pia i ihe a ey that Sct Als eee ended, Gor- UR concessions made in the v ae matter. Some miners will 
wer Continued to try to balance | aftermath of the revolut} onder why the - 

on. y were sum 


videos and Walkmans—is growing The ‘‘reforms’’ will send they would meet the fate of betwee i 

among the working class who have unemployment rocketting. It is CEARA And so they pa eene uberal; and 

been led to expect an improved already at seven million, according relied on Gorbachev to dampen split and talkin le amane 

standard of living. to the government newspaper down popular protests, a coalition of inter ts But Sa 
But, as Thatcher has shown in Zzvestia. Even the leaders of the SEN 3 finding it increasi Sts. But he is 

Britain, the restructuring of capital- tame state run trade unions who The more he is able to weaken food shorta oy difficult as 

ism always involves attempts to have accepied the repressive the movement on the streets, the eve shore. S 

slash working class living stan- regime for 60 years told Gorbachev more likely the conservatives are, X eros 


me of the st moned to B ‘ 
Played a key role in Decne had urgently, only t a ana ‘ah 
n ed un on Ds again so quickly. They will ask 
emocratic rights beca © themselves whether the force 
the consolidation of The they were allowed t the 
rule, A few hundred of escus Streets shouldn t E E 
galisheg a permanent protest against the bosses, the foremen 

Pehasegtare in the centre tnor t'e Police informers in 


his sup- 
porters are now telling Western 


dards. What the rulers of the USSR his original plans would cause in the long run, to try to deal wi i : 
are divided about is how best todo massive strikes. the crisis with thease of bloody a they fear a military of ue arest, In the evenings their own mines, 
this without provoking an upsurge Gorbachev wants to go slowly repression we saw last year in But Gorbachev, Ligach kail a of thousands woutd E Like elsewhere in Eastern 
of working class ee ‘ and ean pe Cea revol- Tiananmen Square. Yeltsin have one hiesa and The ce eee Romania needs an in- 
For months Gorbachev has been ution. His mai ing oppo- They all look to deep cuts is RE negotiate with te Promised to Rete PuL organisation of 
} € protestors, alists that will ex- 


dithering about whether to intro- nent, Boris Yeltsin, wants the same There is only one thing which ers" livi 
duce sweeping market reforms like as Gorbachev, just more of itand can Prevent such an uie at Econo ndar; to solve the 
those in Poland which have already at a faster pace. some point in the period ahead. It the power of ikore ae 


ut Tli z 7 
escu also tried to isolate ore rae and nit 
racy is worke 


ey all fear 
rkers they 


* living standards The Ligachev wing also wantto is a deepening and i volved in alin, - den : 
i hd But tis plans to drive down workers’ living stan- popular left Whedon fet a rae That's why they all tution and been +» Prosti- Pr ARE teis i ony og 
raise prices and privatise industry dards and increase exploitation but against Gorbachev and the conser- volved i Jays paumiers in- | He called them golani: dependence ona p p s ihe 


hen riot Police tried To ie S Ard Front and 
redited pre-war parties. 


WALL PAINTINGS celebrate the battle. What 


THE 300th anniversersary of 
the Battle of the Boyne was 
marked by ceremonles, ex- 
hibitions and widespread 
coverage In the media. 


Much of the publicity, es- 
pecially In the South, sug- 
gested there wasn’t much to 
choose between the two 
sides In 1690, and that the 
time had come anyway to 
regard the whole ep sode as 

art of ‘‘our common 
Fetitage”. 

The Orange Order marches should 
be seen as folk festivals, it was 
argued. 


The same is point is made by the 
people behind projects such as Derry 
Council’s pageant on the Seige—that 
there’s nothing necessarily divisive 
about the Orange tradition, that it 
can and should be cherished by all, 
as one of ‘‘our two traditions’ . 

In fact, while there are many m ths 
about the Battle of the Boyne w a 
should be got rid of, the influence © 
Orangeism in the North is still huge— 
and still deeply divisive and sectarian. 

Orange ideology is fundamentally pi 
working class and the working clissa 
movement should be in the vanguard o 
opposition MONN McCANN looks at 
the background to the rise of pa uae 
and the role it continues to play in In 


politics. 


der claims to 
ive oae and rellglous 


stand for * a 
liberty”, which m 
ires in the North 


understandably see as a 


he 
ilam did fight at t 
aed under this slogan. It 
was a statement of o pan : 
tion to the persecution 


estants by 
Ea ally, Louls XIV of 


France. ae, 
broad European con 
arte said that William ae 
marginally Ore PoE abso 
es stoo at 
Lea ‘William for the crown 
in parliament” 


This had nothing to do with the 


of the two 


istics € 
haracteris cS sf which of 


i e questio 
ea poe tolerant” than the 


The Battle of the Boyne 


~z = 


was it really about? 


Behind 
the bigotry 


by EAMONN McCANN 


other. It had to do with the interests 
of. the European forces they 
represented. a. oe 

In Ireland itself, ‘‘civil and religious 

liberty" for all citizens was not an issue 
i struggle at all. 
s te ed to do with the owner- 
ship of property. And property in this 
period meant land. The question was, 
would the Cromwellian land settlement 
be confirmed, or overthrown. 

In the 1640s and 1650s Cromwell 
had dis the Catholic lan- 
downers of Ireland. He made no dis- 
tinction between the native Trish and 
the “Old English’’—colonists who had 
settled in Ireland prior to 1600. 

‘The Old English Catholics and the 
native Irish Catholics both looked to the 
Catholic James to restore their land to 
them. In fact, in many cases It was the 
same land they wanted back—land from 
which the native Irish had been displaced 
over the previous 150 years by the pe 
English, who were in their tum ha 6 
over the previous 50 years by the 

wellians. 

Nene promised both groups that he 
would re-establish them on their 
an evet James was first and 
foremost an English imperialist, and the 
Cromwellian land settlement was the 
most important factor in ee 
English rule in . So for go 
measure, he also promised that there 
would be no change at all. à 

The Cromwellian settlers, all Prot- 


cstants, didn’t trust his assurances and 
rallied to William. 

Thus the Boyne battle was about land 
and religion. 

Tt was not about civil and religious 
freedom. 

Neither was it about Irish in- 
dependence. Neither William nor James 
would have tolerated the notion of a 
separate Irish state for an instant. 


WILLIAM’S victory did not 
usher In an era of civil and 
rellglous llberty—even for 
many of those who had fol- 
lowed him Into battle. 

It was adherents of the 
Anglican Church who were 
now In control and they set 
about persecutlng both 
Catholics and Presbyterians. 

The Catholics were seen as a 
threat because there was always the 
possibility they would rise up and try 
to seize their land back. The Pres- 
byterians were suspect because they 
came from a radical, non-monarchist 
tradition and dissented from the 
official religion of the State. 

In the aftermath of the Boyne 
Catholics, in effect, had no rights, 
while the rights of Presbyterians 
were steadily whittled away. 

An Act of 1704 banned all Presby- 


terians from the law, the armed forces, 
customs and excise and municipal em- 
ployment. In 1715 Presbyterian ministers 
Were banned from teaching or carrying 
out marriages. 

Intenmarnage between Presbyterian 
and Anglicans was made illegal. 

Between 1717 and 1776 a quarter of 
a million Ulster Presbyterians fled to 
America. 

This was the background to the birth 
of Republican sentiment among Pres- 
byterians in the late 1770s and the 
making of common cause with 
Catholics. This alliance threatened 
British rule in Ireland and the pattern 
of property ownership which went 
with it. 

It was around this time—and it wasn't 
a coincidence—that the ‘‘cult’’ of the 
Boyne and of William of Orange really 
got under way. 


THE Orange Order was 
founded by Protestant farm- 
ers In Armagh In the 1790s. 

The Increased turbulance 
In the country, which was to 
lead up to 1798, had 
helghtened the ancient fear 
about the dispossessed 
Catholics rising up. 

The British administration in 
Ireland saw the value of the Order 
in keeping Catholic and other 
disloyal elements down but at the 
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same time disapproved of it on ac- 
count of the lawlessness it 
encouraged. 

The Order was suppressed for 
much of the 19th century. 

It wasn't until the Irish Parliamentary 
Party succeeded in pressuring 
Gladstone's Liberal Government into 
introducing the 1886 Home Rule Bill that 
the landowners and cupitalists of the 
North, as well as the most right-wing 
section of the British ruling class, de- 
cided to "play the Orange card”. 

Running throught all this is the ques- 
tion of economic interest. 

It was economic intersts which were 
at stake In the Battle of the Boyne. Dif- 
ferent groups were in conflict over 
ownership and contro! of land—the 
only serious form of property at the 
time. 

Religion was one of the ways the dif- 
ferent groups identified themselves. But 
the conflict wasn't about religion, 

Orangeism has been enormously in- 
fluential in the North ever since. 

What this meant is obvious from hist- 
ory and easily explained. 

Those who controlled Orangeisin have 
used the symbolism of the Boyne and the 
mythology woven around the ‘‘glorious, 
pious and immortal"* William as a means 
of mobilising Protestants against 
Catholics. 

The history of Orangeism is a history 
of sectarian bigotry and violence. 

Tt may well be true that William ITT was 
a more attractive figure personally that 
James TI and that in European terms he 
had at least as much right on his side as 
James. 


But to conclude from this that 
Orangeism today is a benign and colour- 
ful affair is to refuse to face facts. 

Tt is not in the interests of any Prot- 
estant worker to be Involved in an 
outfit which explicitly excludes 
Catholics and encourages hatred 
against them. 

Orangeism and the Orange Order 
should be denounced by all who stand 
for the working class interest. 

Those like the Workers Party and 
some Labour “‘intellectuals'’ who argue 
for a soft line on Orangeism in the in- 
terests of ‘‘toleration of both traditions’ 
and who continually point out that 
William wasn’t the ogre nationalists have 
supposed, are missing the point— 
probably deliberately. 

It’s suicidal for the working class 
movement to tolerate an ideology or 
Institution which divides one section of 
workers from another. 

The working class movement should 
include the destruction of Orangeism in 
its aims. If the working class movement 
stands aside, and leaves opposition to 
Orangeism exclusively in the hands of 
the nationalists, it will simply be 
perpetuating its own division and 
powerlessness. 
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Capitalism 
destroys tne 


environmen 


IT`Sironicthatthelate20th 
century's key buzzwords, 
‘environmental protection’ 


and the ‘free market’, 
couldn’t be more 
incompatible. Anyone 


relying on the market to solve 
the catastrophic problems of 
Ozone Depletion and Global 
Warming will be a long time 
waiting. 

Consider the recent 
statements of ICI and Du Pont, 
the main manufacturers of 
CFC’s, the gasses destroying 
the ozone layer. Faced by the 
prospect of a ban on recently 
developed CFC substitutes, 
these two multinational giants 
threatened to halt further 
research into alternatives to 
CFC’s. “We have our 
shareholders to consider first”, 
complained an ICI executive. 

The problem for them is that 
having developed the new 
HCFC’s, they’re demanding 
at least 30 years to re-coup 
investment costs and to make 
a handsome profit. The 
problem forusis that HCFC’s, 
though an improvement on 
CECas: nevertheless 
contribute to ozone depletion. 

An_inter-governmental 
meeting in London in June 
recognised the dangers and 
made moves towards a total 
banonCFC’s by the year 2000, 
which would include HCFC’s, 
thus provoking ICI and Du 
Pont into retaliation. Until 
they've had a run for their 
money with HCFC’s, they’re 
refusing to develop a 
completely harmless 
alternative. Acompromisecan 
be predicted, for the simple 
reason that the history of ozone 
protection has been one of feet- 
dragging and double-dealing. 


PROTOCOL 


It was in 1928 that General 
Motors began production of 
the stuff, but the dangers from 
CFC’s only became known 
during the 70's. Despite intitial 
resistance, the USA anda few 
othercountries agreed toa ban 
on their non-essential use, 
primarily as aerosol 
propellants and for making 
bubbles in plastic foam. Even 
ICT and Du Pont felt pressured 
enough to investigate CFC 
Alternatives. But as soon as 
the heat came off, research 
ceased. 

Then, in 1984, an enormous 
hole was discovered in the 
ozone layerabove the Antartic, 
and the game was up. But it 
sull took until 1987 for the 
first real deal to be stuck 
together, and another year for 
it to be ratified. Worse still, 
the ‘Montreal Protocol’ 
amounted to no more than an 
aspiration to cut CFC 
production by 35% before the 
end of the century, thus 
sanctioning production of 
another 8 million tonnes. To 
put this figure in perspective, 
it should be noted that from 
1928 until 1986, 16 million 


—— 
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Spray cans 
contain CFCs 


tonnes of CFC's were made 
and were all that was required 
to cause the damage. 

Unbelievably, the decision 
to allow production of another 
8 million tonnes during the 
next 10 years was heralded as 
a triumph. Greenpeace, by 
contrast, has calculated that 
an 85% cut in production, 
coupled with re-cycling and 
maintenance of CFC-using 
devices, is only the first 
necessary step in reversing 
ozone depletion. 

The cost in human terms is 
horrific. The ozone layer 
serves tO protect us from 
harmful ultra-violet radiation. 
But just ten molecules of CFC 
released into the atmosphere 
is enough to destroy a million 
molecules of ozone. The 
increased exposure to ultra- 
violet rays will multiply the 
incidence of non-malignant 
skin cancer and cataracts and 
contributes to a breakdown in 
the body's immune system. 

The United Nation’s 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (UNEPA) calculates 
thata 1% erosion of the Ozone 
layer increases cases of skin 
cancer by 5-8%. Inthe US, for 
instance, that means another 
25,000 cases a year. 

The Director-General of the 
UNEPA, which has less teeth 
than a baby jelly-fish, and 
about as much spine, is under 
no illusions as to the motives 
of governments indealing with 
the problem: “The difficulties 
in negotiating the Montreal 
Protocol had nothing to do 
with whether the environment 
was damaged or not. It was 
about who was going to gain 
an edge over who; whether 

Du Pont would have an 
advantage over the European 


companies or not”. 
It s the same sorry story 
with Global Warming. A new 
report by the Inter-government 
Climate Change Panel 
graphically described the 
nightmare facing us. If current 
trends continue, temperatures 
will rise beyond any 
experienced during the pasi 
10,000 years. Melting polar 
ice caps, causing rising sea- 
levels, would mean 
devastation for low-lying areas 
like Bangladesh and Eygpt. 
Millions would be made 
homeless. The disruption to 
world weather pattems would 
turn some arcas into desert, 
However, ruling chass 
cynicism was epitomised by a 
recent article in the Economist, 
house journal to`the bosses. 
Headlined, “Over-Green 
Sweden’, it complained that 
the Swedish government had 
been too hasty when two years 
ago it decared its intention to 
stabilise emmisions of global- 
warming carbon dioxide atl 
current levels by the end of the 
century. Woefully insufficient 
in the first place, but more 
than enough for the ruling 
Social Democrat's tohave had 
second thoughts after threats 
from a number of key 
industrialists to pull out 
because of a subsequent 
increase in energy costs. 
Sweden found itself way 
ahead of other industrial 
powers, particularly the US, 
Russia and Britain. Thatcher 
will only agree toa 30% cutin 
projected growth, which 
means no real cuts in current 
pollution levels. The US, 
responsible for 22% of the 
worlds carbon dioxide 
emmisions, has soughtto play 
down the problem, saying 
openly that the economic cost 
of cutting greenhov = gases 
could far outstrip the benefits. 
Atthe United Nations, they're 
demanding thatevery country 
pay into a fund forcleaning up 
the mess on the basis of 
‘national emmisions’, 
regardless of their economic 
position. 

So long as production costs 
predominate over’ 
environmental destruction, 
greenhouse gases will 
continue to spew out. It doesn’t 
matter that the technology 
already exists to grapple 
seriously with the problem, or 
that adequately funded 
research into alternative 
energy sources and CFC 
substitutes could reverse the 
damage before it’s too late. 

The Economist was quick 
to spot the short-term. 
advantages to be gained by 
the unscrupulous from global 
warming “While Bangladesh 
vanishes under the sea, other 
countries may find they can 
grow grain where grain never 
grew before”. That’s the 
reality of the market. 
Dominic Carroll. 


On August 20 1940 
Leon Trotsky was 
murdered in Mexico. 
His killer had been 
dispatched by Stalin to 
eliminate the last of the 
leading Bolsheviks who 
led the Russian Revo- 
lution in 1917. 

Fifty years later, there Is 
still no honest account of 
Trotsky’s life provided In 
Russia today. In the West, 
Trotskyists are slandered 
by the press and 
“‘respectable’'’ labour 
leaders. 

In 1905, at the age of 26 
Trotsky played a key part in the 
revolution in St Petersburg 
The revolution began in 
January when workers took the 
lead of a priest, Fr Gapon and 
marched to hand in a petition to 
the Tsar. They were met by a 
hail of bullets. In October, the 
struggle entered a new phase 
when, after a printers strike. 
workers began to form a new 
type of organisation: the soviet. 

Trotsky was among the first 
socialists to recognise the import- 
ance of this new institution. The 
soviet was like a strike 
committee—except that it covered 
numcrous workplace. The dele- 
gates reported back and could be 
re-called by those they represented. 
Trotsky became the first 
chairperson of the St Petersberg 
Sovict. 

After the 1905 revolution was 
crushed Trotsky to developed his 
theory of permanent revolution. 

Up to this point Marxists 
argued that the struggle for 
socialism could only be launched 
after the bourgeoisie had carried 
through a democratic revolution 
against the landed aristocracy. 
Capitalism had first to develop 
under a parliamentary republic 
and by industrialising the country 
transform the working class into 
the majority of society. 

1905 showed however that the 
small Russian working class was 
already in the lead in the struggle 
against the Tsar. Workers were 
raising both their own class 
demands and wider political 
demands. Their militancy terrified 
Russia's bourgeoisie into backing 
off from a real fight with the Tsar. 

In his theory of Permanent 
Revolution, Trotsky argued that 
the fight for democracy in Russia 
would grow over into a fight for 
socialism. The working class 
would lead the vast peasantry. 
There would be no separate and 
distinct stages in the coming revo- 
maon iy victory over Tsar 
would lea i 
x erkers aor do the formation of a 

us workers state co 

survive in isolation. The eee : 
together of the international 
economy, however, meant that a 
victorious revolution in Russia 


would act as a Spur to w 

o 
elsewhere. The victory aa 
working class in backward Russia 


was bound up with the spread of 
revolution to the more advanced 
countries. 

The theory of Permanent 
Revolution is still relevant today. 
It points to the central role of the 
working class in the Third 
World today. It overcomes the 
idea that ‘‘Labour must wait”, 

In South Africa, it leads revo- 
lutionaries to argue that the fight 
against apartheid cannot be 
separated from a fight for social- 
ism today. In Ireland, it leads the 
SWM to argue that the destruction 
of the Orange state will be bound 


up with a fight fo WwW 
Republic aher than’ s neces 


italist Ireland, ee ae 
INSIGHT 
Trotsky’s insight i 
dynamicsof te ght into the 


e Russian revoluti 
on 
was not matched by his under- 


Standing of the importance of the 


Party. In the years after th 
revolution Trotsky Thien 
membership of the two main 
Socialists groups: the Bolshevik 
aon ee 3. i 
n 1917 Trotsky joi 
Bolsheviks. When H actives Go 


in St Petersburg, after his exile he 
became a key figure in the soviet. 
On October 25, it fell to Trotsky to 
lead the insurrection in the cily. 
The dominance of the soviets in St 
Petersburg meant that the in- 
Surrection was virtually bloodless. 
According to the Menshevik 
historian Sukhanov.‘' the military 
Operations in politically important 
centres of the city resembled 4 
change of the guard”’. 

_ After June 1918 Russia was 
invaded by fourteen armies. 
Trotsky formed the Red Army 
to undertake the defence of the 
revolution. Starving soldiers is- 
fested with lice formed the 
bulwark of the army. But they 
were full of the fervour for a ne® 
society. Half of all trade unioa- 
ists in Russia enlisted. 

Victory in the civil war wS 
achieved at a terrible cost. The tify 
working class was disorganised. 
The isoltion of the revolution læ 
to ever greater difficulties. From 
1921 onwards a growing 
bureaucracy found its political 
figure head in Joseph Stalin. 

Lenin’s last Testament—whole 
existence was denied until 195% 
called for a fight against ii 

unlimited authority eal- 


= 


centrated in Stalin’s hands. 
Throughout the 1920s, Trotsky 
took up this fight. 

In January 1923, Trotsky began 
writing a series of articles attack- 
ing the bureaucracy. He denounced 
Stalin’s theory of Socialism in One 
Country after it was issued for the 
first time in December 1924. He 
formed the Left Opposinon to link 
together those who wanted to 
defend the traditions of the 
Revolution. 


Trotsky and the Left Oppo- 
sition argued for a two pronged 
strategy to defend the revolution. 
Inside Russia, economic policy 
should be geared to the revival of 
industry in order to strengthen 
the working class. 


The Left Opposition demanded 
improvements in the conditions of 
the working class and the rural 
poor. It sought the restoration of 
soviet democracy. 


INTENSIFY 


The Left Opposition also argued 
the fate of the revolution was 
bound with the international situ- 


tù qurder SW assesses... 
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ation. In 1926 Trotsky devoted his 
attention to the growing revolution 
in China. He urged the Communist 
Party to intensify the class struggle 
in the countryside by the formation 
of soviets. Generalising his from 
theory of Permanent Revolution 
first devised for Russia, he argued 
the an attempt to build an alliance 
between the working class and the 
Chinese bourgeoisie against British 
and French imperialism would fail. 


Stalin’s notion that it was 

ossible to build socialism in 
isolated Russia led him to place the 
defence of the Russian state above 
all other considerations. In his 
search for foreign allies he ordered 
the Chinese Communist party to 
limit their class demands. They 
were to immerse themselves in the 
party of the nationalist bourgeoisie, 
the Koumintang. Trotsky’s worst 
prediction came true when the 
Koumintang turned on the militant 


workers movement in 1927 and’ 


butchered thousands in Shanghai. 


The popes ton pargiitments won 
support from Russian workers. In 
October {927 on the tenth an- 
niversary of the revolution, a 
hundred of thousands people 
cheered the leaders of the oppo- 


sition at the celebrations in 
Leningrad. Stalin’s secret police 
moved to prevent similiar occur- 
ances elsewhere. In 1929, Trotsky 
was finally expelled from Russia. 

Outside Russia Trotsky found 
himself facing a growing fascist 
movement. In a series of brilliant 
article analysing the base of 
fascism among the petty bour- 
geoisic, Trotsky called for a united 
front of revolutionaries and social 
democrats to fight it. At this stage 
however under Stalin’s order, the 
Communist International adopted 
the ultra-left stance of calling the 
social democrats ‘‘social fascist” 
and refused 10 contemplate unity 
with them. 

Stalin argued that the victory of 
fascism proper would be extremely 
brief. In fact, the 1930s turned out 
to be the ‘‘midnight of the cen- 
tury”. The inability of the com- 
Munist movement to defeat 
fascism brought a change in 
Trotsky's outlook. 

After October 1933 he 
abandoned all hope that the work- 
ing class might be able to re- 
capture the bureaucratised state in 
Russia by peaceful and legal 
means. The consolidation of 
Stalin's power required a revo- 
lution. This view. however, re- 
mained in contradiction to his idea 
that Russia was still a ‘‘de- 
generated workers state’’ because 
of the existence of planning and 
nationalised industry. 

In the midst of the deepest 
period of reaction he set out to 
form the Fourth International. 
The groups which composed it 
were ,however, and riven with 
sectarianism. Nevertheless its 
achievement was to keep alive a 
tradition of revolutionary 
socialism. 

Trotsky and his followers were 
denounced as ‘‘agents of Hitler" 
during the Moscow show trials. In 
a period when Stalin was deter- 
mined to form Popular Fronts with 
the “‘progressive’’ bourgeoisie, 
Trotsky insistence on unity on a 
class basis had to be destroyed. 

During the Spanish Civil war, 
Trotsky bitterly attacked the con- 
sequences of the Popular Front 
strategy. In order to preserve links 
with the ‘‘progressive capitalists” 
in Spain and Stalin’s allies in 
Britain and France, the Republican 
government bloodly suppressed 
workers revolts in Barcelona. In 
doing so they undercut the political 
basis for victory that Trotsky had 
shown was possible during the 
Russian civil war, 

Through these political 
struggles, Leon Trotsky preserved 
a number of central ideas that are 
vital for revolutionaries today. In 
SWM we stand for the idea that the 
working class is the agent of 
socialist revolution in both the 
developed and underdeveloped 
countries. We oppose all rising 
bureaucracies in the labour 
movement. We stand for inter- 
nationalism. We oppose all forms 
of Stalinism in the name of work- 
ers democracy. We owe these 
principles to Trotsky who stood up 
in the most difficult periods against 
the lies of Stalin. 

MXIERAN ALLEN 
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Socialism in one Country? 


QUOTING big-wigs from the past can be tedious, though useful just 
the same. Take these wise words from Fred Engels, back in 1847: “It 
will not be possible for a revolution to take place in one country”. 
Now here's Lenin, speaking in 1918: “The final victory of socialism in a 
single country is of course impossible”. Leon Trotsky concurred: “Our 


party looked forward unreservedly to international revolution, not soc al- 
ism in one country”. And finally, listen to Stalin, from 1924: ‘Can tre ina 
victory of socialism in one country be attained without the joint efforts of 
the proletariat of several advanced countries? No, this is impossible’ 


So far so good. Except 
that Stalin was to repudi- 
ate his own words within 
months. (He later had the 
history books doctored to 
cover his tracks). And by 
announcing his intention 
to build socialism in one 
country, he was sounding 
the death-knell for the 
Russian Revolution. 

By this stage, of course, 
the whole thing was al- 
ready in tatters due to the 
failure of rebellion else- 
where in Europe, coupied 


with civil war and inva- 
on. But Stalin's declara- 
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elsewhere, instruct 
them to restrain any re 
lutonary outbreak whic 
might provoxe an attack 
on Russia by the West. 
Until the USSR became a 
strong, socialistnation, he 
argued, itwouldn't be safe 
for anyone else to go to 
far. Trotsky fought hard 
against this madness, but 
his forces were too weak 
to prevent savage defeats 
for workers in China, 
Germany and Spain. 
Herubbished the notion 
of socialism in one coun- 
try on economic grounds 
too. It was obvious that 
since Stalin no longer 
counted on financial and 
material aid from abroad, 
he intended to revive and 
develop the economy on 
the back of the workers. 


Trotsky was right. By 
1940, Russia was an in- 
dustrial and military pow- 
erhouse, But socialist it 
most certainly wasn't. 
Instead, the country had 
been transformed into 
state-controlled capital- 
ism, where workers slaved 
for starvation wages and 
the Secret Police kept a 
waichfuleye oneveryone. 
(Including Stalin's mum, 
who collapsed when they 
called round to question 
her!) 


“SS 


Trotsky fought Stalin’s turn 


But it's often objected 
£ re horrors of 
stalin’s Russia, is it still 
st possible to build an 
ndent socialist 
And what else can 
after a workers 
tion ita country finds 

{ isolated? 


ABROAD 

5 begin by remind 

urselves that social 
sm. among other things, 
5 about the democratic 
organisation of produc- 
tion, free from the distort- 
ing and corrupting influ- 
ence of competition. And 
part (but only part) of the 
answer to the dog-eat-dog 
syndrome is to establish a 
society where everyone's 
material needs are met. 


Yet any country forced to 
devote enormous re- 


sources to defence will 
end up in trouble. The 
Sandinista’s, for example, 
though far from socialist, 
were nevertheless con- 
cemed with improving liv- 
ing conditions in Nicara- 
gua. But the American 
threat meant them spend- 
ing half their meagre re- 
sources on the army. 

Back comes the re- 
sponse that surely a bet- 
ter-off country, like the 
USAoreven Ireland, could 
go it alone? 

And here lies the sec- 
ond problem. Capitalism 
has become such an in- 
tergrated system, any 
countryattempting to build 
socialism against the 
wishes of powerful oppo- 
nents can be starved of 
numerousessential items 
and find its economy 
wrecked. 

Thenit'sbackto square- 
one of trying to build a 


self-suflicient economy in 
siege conditons. Impos- 


sible. ' 
However, none of this 


means the inevitable de- 
feat of an isolated revolu- 
tion. It should be bome in 
mind that a successful 
workers revolution might 
well spark off rebellion 
elsewhere. Eastem Eu- 
rope last year gives a few 
pointers on that score, 
despite its limitations. 

And history reveals that 
revolutions often occur 
during periods of general 
upheavel. That was the 
case in 1917, and the 
Pattern has shown up 
before and since. 

Prospects wouldalso be 
improved by a revolution- 
ary state using it's new- 
found prestige to encour- 
age a repetition else- 
where. It would even be in 
a position to spend a bit of 
money helping workers 
movements abroad. Ini- 
tially, justa few other coun- 
tries joining in would tilt 
the balance favourably. To 
return to the Sandinistas 
again, one of their big- 
gest mistakes was the 
failure to even attempt to 
spread the revolution, in 
an area screaming out for 
it. 

But even if revolt was 
slow to occur elsewhere, 
it need not be the end. 
Depending on the feeling 
in the country, its relative 
economic strength, its re- 
sources, and quite a few 
other things too, it should 
be possible to hold on for 
quite some time. But not 
forever. Anditwas on this 
point that Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky came in. And 
Stalin went out. 

Dominic Carroll. 
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Is the arms race over? 


Is peace breaking out 
between he 
superpowers? 

The collapse of Stalinism 
in Eastern Europe has led 
many to predict a bright 
future. Workers Party 
leader, Proinseas de 
Rossa, argues that the 
formation of a “common 
European home” has now 
become a real possibility. 
This would mean NATO 
and the old Warsaw Pact 
sharing a common security 
policy. 

Others are already predicting 
that there will be a massive 
““peace dividend’ to spend. 

In fact, the level of military 
spending remains sky-high—and 
it is still a central component of 
the capitalist system 

Take Britain. On a world scale 
Britain is becoming a lesser 
economic power. But it spends 
£20 billion a year on defence. 
Key sectors of British industry 
are tied into the defense budget. 

Today the British Treasury 
is calling for a cut of just £1 
billion. Despite the cuts, the 
British Defence Ministry will 
probably go ahead with the 
production of 1,048 Warrior 
Armed Personne! Carriers 
costing £750 million. It is also 
ready to begin deployment of 
air-to-surface nuclear weapons 
on its Tornado bombers. 

Or look at the arsenals of the 
superpowers. 

The US and the USSR each 
has an estimated 10,000 nuclear 
war heads. It would take only 
120 to wipe out the whole of the 
USSR. But the current, much 
hyped START talks on 
armaments control will not con- 
sider reducing the number of 
warheads below 6,000. 


PROJECTED 


There are cuts planned in de- 
fence spending in the US. But 
these cuts must be kept in per- 
spective. Total US spending on 
defence at the moment is over 
$300 dollars a year. Even after 
projected cuts over the next five 
years, defence spending will still 
amount to one fifth of all federal 
government spending.  — 

Key US arms modernisation 

rogrammes will continue. The 
US will still develop the Stars 
Wars system and it is already 
allowing Israel to deploy part of 
their system. A new range of 
military aircraft—the Advanced 
Tactical Fighter, the A-12, the 
C-17—will most probably be 
developed. 

What is shifting is the direc- 
tion of military planning and 
strategy. Virtually all the NATO 
countries today—with the 
possible exception of Thatcher’s 
Britain—now favour the elim- 
ination of short range land based 
nuclear weapons in Europe. 
Quite clearly, there is no longer 
much point targetting cities such 
as Leipzig or Warsaw today. 

But increasingly US defence 
strategists are putting a new 
emphasis on their mobile 
response units and their 
nuclear hardware at sea. The 


by KIERAN ALLEN 


shift in emphasis explains why 
they are anxious not to have 
the issue of nuclear weapons 
on the US Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterrainian raised at the 
START talks on arms 
reduction. 

However the crucial reason 
why we should not be taken in 
by the euphoria about peace lies 
in the very reasons why arms 
cuts are taking place at the 
moment. The US and USSR 
generals have by no means lost 
their appetite for the control over 
huge stocks of men and 
equipment. It is simply that the 
military build up since the late 
1970s has exhausted the major 
superpowers. 


This is most obvious in the 
case of the USSR. Until recently, 
the USSR—according to even 
official estimates—was spending 
between 12 and 15 per cent of its 
Net Material Product on arms, 
This helped to break the eco- 
nomic basis of an empire that 
stretched from East Berlin to the 
Bering Sea. 


DEBTORS 


But the arms burden on the US 
economy was also colossal. 
Today the US Federal debt is 
$3.5 dollars—making it one of 
the largest debtors in the world. 
Its share of world production has 
fallen to 23 per cent from a 


figure of 40 per cent after the 
second world war. In the semi- 
conductor market, which 
originated in the US as a spin off 
from past military programmes, 
US companies are falling behind 
companies such as Nippon, 
Hitachi and Fugitsu. 

All of this made the US 
anxious to Tespond to 
Gorbachev's apeal to cut weapon 
spending. But this in no way 
meant that the fundamental drive 
of the system today to combine 
military and economic competi- 
tion at the highest level between 
the major imperialist Powers was 
mitigated. 

For forty years, the “‘per- 
manent arms economy” was 


an important factor in shoring 
up the profit rates of the 
Western World. It drained off 
surplus capital and allowed a 
more even expansion of the 
rate of investment to continue. 

But the very fact that the 
military burden was distributed 
unevenly, meant that the US lost 
out to its rivals in Japan and 
Germany. The cuts-backs today 
in US ams spending are there- 
fore only a recognition of the 
need to re-build their industrial 
base against the competition of 
their own allies. 

This is an altogether different 
matter from a genuine desire for 
peace. For one thing, the US 
today feels more able to flout its 
military power across whole 
areas of the world. Since 1945, 
when the balance of nuclear 
terror was supposed to guarantee 
the West peace, over 140 wars 
raged in the Third World in 
which 20 million people died. In 
most cases the two superpowers 
intervened to try to extract some 
advantage for their imperial 
ambitions. 

The US will continue this 
pattern of intervening in the 
Third World. The old style gun 
boat imperial diplomacy is re- 
turning. In Panana, the US in- 
vasion involving the levelling of 
working class districts through 
acrial bombardment by Stealth 
bombers. According to church 
estimates over 7000 people were 
killed. In the small African 
country of Liberia, where the 
corrupt and brutal dictator Doe is 
about to be overthrown, the US 
is ‘‘offering’’ to render some 
assistence. 

Those who thing we are 
entering an era of peace make a 
fundamentally wrong assump- 
tion about the nature of the Cold 
War. They sce it primarily as an 
ideological conflict, a fight be- 
tween Capitalism and Com- 
munism. With the defeat of 
“‘Communism’’ the fight is 
supposed to be over. 

It was however a fight be- 
tween two ruling classes who 
were determined to extend 
their imperial control over the 
world. 


As the Economist pointed out 
recently, ‘‘the passing of com- 
munism does not change the 
geopolitical fact that Russia 
remains the major potential an- 
tagonist for America, Western 
Europe and Japan. The removal 
of ideology does not remove the 
other things countries quarrel 
about.” 

The conflict between the US 
and the USSR today, and the 
possible future conflicts invol- 
ving Japan and Germany in the 
future, are not about which set of 
lies each ruling class wished to 
use. They are about political and 
military domination in the 
pursuit of ever greater accumul- 
ation of capital. 

For that reason the funda- 
mental rivalries remain—even 
though the two most powerful 
military powers want a breathing 
Space to recover for new fights. 

Peace will only break out 
when the warmongers on both 


sides are overthrown from 
below. 


POON 
James Connolly 


and the Insh Leff 


Socialist Worker reviews Kieran Allen's 
important new political biography 


TWO historical views 
of Connolly dominate 
the thinking and 
politics of the Irish left. 
One, Communist Party 
inspired, is that he 


demonstrated great | 
tactical understanding |, - 


in all his political shifts 
from 1913 to 1916. 

The other is that 
there were two distinct 
periods of Connolly's 
life; first—socialist; the 
second—nationalist. 
Kieran Allen’s new 
Book The Politics of 
James Connolly re- 
jects both these views. 
Acknowledging that the 
‘*small Irish left today 
stand on the shoulders of a 
true giant’’, he also shows 
the weakness in Connolly's 
politics; a weakness which 

came directly from the 

politics of the Second 

International, the dominant 

political tradition in the 

socialist movement of that 
period. 

The Second Inter- 
national, founded by Engels 
in 1889, was, by the early 
twentieth century, 
thoroughly reformist in 
practice although still des- 
cribing itself as marxist. 
But it was a very crude 
form of marxism. Kautsky, 
a leading member, argued 
that ‘‘the capitalist system 
had run its course. 


ACTIVITY 


“Its dissolution is now 
only a matter of time. 
Irresistible economic forces 
lead with the certainty of 
doom to the shipwreck of 
capitalist production. 
Marx’s view that the motor 
of history is the conscious 
activity of human beings 1S 
totally lost. $ 
This political tradition 
influenced Connolly in 
several ways. If socialism 
was inevitable, of what 
use was a political party 
other than to educate its 
members and supporters 
about the laws of eco- 
nomic development? 
Although a member of 
several different parties 
throughout his life, he 
never saw, as Lenin did, the 
party as a machine for 
intervention in the day to 
day struggles of the work- 
ing class. The tragedy of 
this was that after his 
execution there was no 
organisation to carry on his 
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Police attack workers during the 1913 Dublin Lockout 


work. 

Similarly, if socialism 
was inevitable, why discuss 
ideological questions—the 
origin of the family, the 
roots of religion, etc? 
Connolly went further and 
argued that matters of re- 
ligion and sexuality should 
not be discussed at all by 
socialists. When he 
mentioned them at all his 
arguments were heavily in- 
fluenced by Catholicism. 

For instance on divorce 
he said, ‘‘Who, then, are 
the chief supporters of 
divorce? The capitalists. 
And who can come fresh 
from divorce courts, reek- 
ing with uncleanness and 
immorality, to consummate 
another marriage...’ The 
apitalists.”” ‘ 

y Connolly’s big break 
with the tradition of the 
Second International and 
his continuing relevance 
today was his anti 
imperialism. The period, g 
his life was also the perio 

during which the major 


ers 

European powe, 
bring Africa 

scrambled to E F 


Asia under 
and erial rules. 


the most 


By the end of the 
nineteenth century Britain 


directly controlled a quarter 
of the world; 46 percent of 
all foreign investment was 
British. 

The attitude of the 
Second International was 
at worst to support 
colonialism because of its 
‘civilising role”; at best 
they opposed it from a 
humanitarian view but 
did not believe that the 
workers and peasants of 
the colonies could liberate 
themselves. 

Connolly’s position wag 
a radical break from this. 
He saw how a blow struck 
against imperialism within 
the colonies could be of 
benefit to the international 
working class. All his poli- 
tical life he was organising 
to strike such a blow in 
Ireland. 


SUPPORTING 


The outbreak of the First 
World War, and the 
collapse of most of the 
socialist movement into 
supporting their own native 

overnments, only 
strengthened his view on 
the need for revolution. 
“When the bugle sounded 
the first notes for actual 
war,” he said, ‘“their notes 


should have been taken as 
the tocsin for social 
revolution.” 


Connolly misunderstood 
republicanism. This arose 
out of his views on Irish 
history. Connolly claimed 
that feudalism and capital- 
ism were alien impositions 
on a Gaelic socialist society. 
Irish republicanism was 
directed at undoing the 
conquest and so would lean 
naturally towards socialism. 


His political hostility was 
reserved for the com- 
promisers from Daniel 
O’Connell to the Home 
Rulers. He ignored the fact 
that extreme nationalists 
such as Arthur Griffith 
clearly argued for 
independence so as to allow 
the building of native Irish 
capitalism, 

_In 1916 this was to lead 
him into submerging him- 
self into the republican 
camp rather than fighting 
alongside but independently 
from it. 

This book clearly 
examines Connolly’s 
strength and weakness. It 
will be valuable for all 
those who want to seriously 
examine Connolly's legacy 
for the left today. 

MWILLIE CUMMING 
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Film: Johnny Handsome 


The ugly face 
of the system 


FOR the first half of this film, John Sedley, 
played by Mickey Rourke, is extremely 


disturbed. 


At school he and his mates put on 
halloween masks to scare the local fat kid. 


But the fat kid rips 
screaming 


From then on Johnny, 


‘Johnny Handsome”, 
everyone’s joke. 

In later years Johnny 
turns to crime. In an armed 
robbery he is double- 
crossed by two of the gang 
who kill his best friend 
Mikey before making their 
getaway. While doing hard 
jabour, Johnny is stabbed 
by another inmate and 
ends up in the prison 
hospital. 

Here his life begins to 
turn around. Johnny's 
doctor has a theory that if 
Johnny is given a new face 
and a new identity he will 
leave behind his criminal 

ast. 

With the help of plastic 
surgery, John Sedley 
becomes John Mitchell 
While still on parole he is 
given a job at a shipyard 
and appears to be starting 


| anew life 


The only obstacle ap- 
pears to be the cop who is 
adamant that Johnny will 
return to his old ways. Ob- 
viously the cop has a 
vested interest in seeing 
that efforts to reform 
Johnny end in failure. If 
criminals can be reformed 
the cops are lett without an 
excuse for being cops. 

There is a moment of 
pure triumph when the cop 
throws Johnny his parole 
papers in disgust. 

The cynicism of the cop 
is contrasted to the kind- 
ness shown to Johnny by 
his prison doctor. 

But life is not as simple 
as the doctor's liberal 
theory suggests. Johnny 
has a new face and a new 
job but is being ripped off 


off Johnny’s mask, 


“Johnny don’t need no mask!” 


cruelly nicknamed 
becomes the butt of 


by his shipyard bosses. 
Another worker is robbing 
materials from the yard to 
make ends meet. It is 
hardly a liberating 
experience. 

eanwhile Johnny still 
wants to avenge the death 
of his friend Mikey and de- 
cides to track down the 
crooks who double-crossed 
him. This proves his undo- 
ing in the end. 


CYNICAL 


In a perverse way the 
cynical cop is the only 
person who understands 
Johnny's need for revenge. 
The doctor who made 
Johnny a “new man" could 
not have understood. 

Johnny Handsome 
focusses on the conflict 
between those who ad- 
vocate tougher measures 
against crime and those 
who want to re-educate the 
criminals. 

The police and the 
prison system don’t win the 
argument. They are shown 
to be brutal and cynical— 
more of a hindrance than a 
help. 

But the liberal 
reformers—while seeing 
that crime is caused by 
people's circumstances— 
cannot complete the 
picture. As we learn from 
Johnny Handsome, some- 
thing much more radical 
than plastic surgery is 
needed. 

WIDAVE McDONAGH 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTEBOOK 


Privatisation 
and the unions 


REMEMBER when Charles J 
Haughey described himself as a 
“jeft of centre politician and 
denounced privatisation as an 
“Ideological” Issue that no decent 
Flanna Fall government would 
touch? 

That was during the General 
Election of 1987. The non- 
Thatcherite image was useful then 
in establishing an understanding 
with union leaders such as Billy 
Atlee and Phil Flynn. 

Times change very quickly with 
Fianna Fail. Privatisation is now all the 
tage. Irish Life is already up for sale. A 
Business and Finance report in 
February claimed that commercial state 
companies such as ICC will be up for 
grabs. The Aer Lingus new maintenance 
project, TEAM, also represents the first 
step down the privatisation road. 
Michael Smurfit, the chief executive of 
Telecom wants his company fully 
privatised. 


LIGHT-HEADED 


The reason for the change is the new 
era of multi-national capital that is 
opening up after 1992. Some light- 
headed people in the ICTU think that 
Europe is all about nice documents such 
as the Social Charter and the German 


road of high wage-high skilled work. 
They should start looking at the real 


world. r: 
The most ferocious competition is 


about to break out in the Single 
Market. The multi-nationals have 
embarked on a series of mergers and 
tie ups In preparation. Crysler makes 
links with Renault; Toshiba joins up 
with the British company ACT; the 
giant German insurance company Al- 
lianz has gobbled up Britain’s Cor- 
nhill, Italy’s RAS and East Germany’s 
state Insurance company—all in the 
last four years. 

The elite of Irish management want to 
get in on the act. Michae! Smurfit and 
the chief executive of Irish Life have little 
time for quaint ideas of an insurance or 
telecommunications network linked ex- 
clusively to the Irish state. Why not forge 
links with Allianz or GEC to get into the 
big markets? The fact that jobs and 
conditions will be destroyed to meet this 
competition is of course beside the 
point. 


In this situation the ICTU latest 
document on “Public Enterprise and 
Economic Development” makes inter- 
esting reading. The ICTU head office mn 
Dublin’s leafy Raglan Road is a world o 
its own. ICTU bureaucrats have a simple 
message that is pushed at every shop 
stewards course these days: we are 


TECHNOLOGIES 


entering a new “era” based on infor- 
mation technologies, quality circles on 
the job, market led growth and the break 
up of the workforce into “core” and 
“peripheral” workers. Old fashioned 
trade unionism is to be buried. 

The privatisation document Is full 
of this New Realism. It informs us 
that the ICTU Is “not opposed to the 
aim of creating a share-owning 
democracy’. This used to be 
Thatcher catchphrase. But In the 
“New Times" everything gets turned 
upside down. 


Quite naturally the ICTU regards out- 
right opposition to privatisation as no 
longer feasible. It supports the sell-off of 
the Joint Hospital Services Board. It 
wants new openings for private in- 
vestors to take up shares in public 
companies. It claims this will be 
necessary to take advantage of the new 
opportunities to exploit the Single 
Manes ICTU also demands that public 
enterprise should be also used to give 
the Irish employers a hand out. The 
document states “our public enterprised 
have an important contribution to make 
to the development of large scale indi- 

s companies”. 

se There hredi course, difference 
between the union leaders and 
Fianna Fail. But they are mainly about 
the degree to which the rivatisation 
rogramme should be pus ed through. 
Phe ICTU’s new document has been 
taken by FF as a signal to get on with its 
lans. Within two weeks of the pub- 
ication of "Public Enterprise and Eco- 
nomic Development” , Albert Reynolds 
announced the sell-off of Irish Life. | 

Fortunately, there is real opposition to 
the ICTU policy among union activists. 
At the CPSU conference one of the 
architects of the document got a roast- 
ing trom the delegates with a large 
minority calling for outright opposition. 
Defending union rights in the public 
sector will call for the spreading of this 
anger into other unions. 


What we stand fo 


The Soclallst Workers 
Movement is a marxist 
organisation Mgnt fora 
workers’ republic In Ireland 
and for sociallsm 
Internationally. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 


We begin from the 
proposition that what 
determines the nature of any 
soclety Is the system by 
which its wealth Is produced. 
In the system we liva under, 
capltallsm, production Is 
geared to profit, not to humar 
need. Among its Inevitable 
features are poverty, war, 
racism and sexism. Capltallsir 
cannot be destroyed and 
these evils thus eradicated by 
lecemeal reform. it can only 
fe destroyed by revolutionary 
action by the class which 
creates all the wealth, the 
working class. 
The machinery of the 
capltallst state—parllament, 
courts, army, police etc—is 
designed to protect the 
Interests of the ruling 
capltalist class, not to regulate 
soclety In a neutral fashion. At 
most, parliament can be used 
sometimes, to make 
propaganda against 
capltallam. It cannot be used 
to smash capltalism. coy a 
workers’ revolution can do 
that and establish a trul 
democratic society In which 
workers hold power directly 
through delegates elected 
from workplaces and areas 


oin 


If you would like to join the 
SWM or want more details, 
complete and send to: 

SWM PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 
O Please send me more details of SWM 


© want to join the SWM 


NAME.sssoorenesonssonnessnunsosnnenea 


ADDRESS, xeserssnversernesnense {tanesossonernssoessnaseoserransnnere: 


and are re-callable and 
replaceable at any time by 
those who elect them. 


NEITHER WASHINGTON NOR 
Moscow 


This kind of soclallsm doas 
not exist anywhere today. 
Workers do not have control 
in Russia, China, Cuba etc. 
instead, power Is held by a 
state-capltallst class. A 
workers’ revolution is needed 
In these countries too. 

Wa are against NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact and all weapons 
of mass destruction. We are 
for the right of all nations, 
East and West, to self- 
determination. 


FOR AN END TO PARTITION 


The Northern State was 
created by British Imperialism 
in Its own Interests. 
Sectarianism and bigotry were 
built Into It and will continue 
to exist for as long as the 
state exists. 
The marginal privileges given 
to Protestant workers are just 
that; marginal. It is In the 
Immediate Interest of 
Protestant as well as Catholic 
workers to fight against thelr 
explokation. It is In the 
interest of all Northern 
workers to unlte against the 
state and alm at socialism In 
ireland. 
We suppor all forces 
Tae Ing against Imperialism 
h 


and the Northern state, 


us! 


regardless of differences wa 
may have with them. 
The Interests of tho Southern 
rullng class are no longe In 
fundamental conflict with 
those of Imperialism. 
Southern capitalism ls a junior 
player in the world capltallst 
system. The Southarn state 
too, props up partition, 
despite occasional nationalist 
rhetoric, 

The “national question” can 
be solved only by mass 
working class struggle against 
both states. Republicanism, 
by limiting the Immediate 

8 ruggl to the achlevement of 
“national unity", and by 
appealing for all-class 
alllances in pursult of this 
goal, can never lead the 
working class towards tho 
defeat of Imperalism. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 


We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide and 
weaken the working class. We 
are for full social, economic 
and political equallty for 
women. We fight for free 
contraception, abortlon on 
demand and the right to 
divorce. We oppose all 
discrimination agalnst gays 
and lesblans. We stand for 
secular control of hospitals 
and schools. We fight for the 
complete separation of church 
and state. 


FOR A FIGHT IN THE UNIONS 


Trade unlons exist to protect 
workers’ Interests under 
capltallsm. The role of trade 
union leaders Is to negotiate 
with bosses over workers’ 
position within capitalism. To 
destroy capitalism, we need a 
rank and file movement in the 
unions separate from the 
leaderships and fighting for 
workers’ Interests regardless 
of the needs of capitalism. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY 


To destroy capitalism and 
achieve soclalism the most 
class conscious sections of 
the working class must ba 
organised in a revolutionary 
party. Tha SWM alms to bulld 
such a party through 
spreading its Ideas and 
through its activity In the 
working class movement. 


McCann stands 
in NUJ 


SOCIALIST Workers Movement 
member Eamonn McCann is 
Standing for election for general 
secretary of the journalists’ union. 
The NUJ organises in both Britain 


and Ireland. 


Eamonn is standing to campaign 
for a militant fight against attacks on 
trade unionismin the industry both 


here and in Britain. 


Fleet Street newspapers In England 
are trying to smash NUJ organisation 
by forcing in individual contracts. 
The NUJ leadership has so far falled 
to offer a fighting lead. 


In Ireland Irish 
Press management 
are seeking to 
increase working 
hours in an 
attempt to smash 
Industry-wide 
conditions. 

We reprint below 
Eamonn’s cam- 
paign address. 


1 AM campaigning for oid- 
fashioned socialist and 
trade union principles. 

(hold that the central 
purpose of the union is to 
defend its mambers and 
itself against management 
and government attacks. If 
We can't do this effectively 
we can’t expect to be taken 
seriously on other issues, 

The union is not in good 
shape. We are deep in 
debt. Our head office is 
inefficient, sometimes to a 
farcical degree. Morale and 
membership involvement 
are low. 

I say that the way to get 
out of this trouble H to Tight 
our way out. 

The immediate fight 


McCa 


should be for the widest 
possible industrial action 
against union-busting 
Managements like In- 
gersoll atthe Press, and 
against personal contracts 
and effective de- 
recognition of the union 
such as is under way all 
over Britain and increas- 
ingly in broadcasting, and 
in the Irish provincial 
sector, North and South— 
Thompson and Morton, for 
example. 


ALTERNATIVE 


Those who argue that 
industrial action is nat the 
way should produce an 
alternative. They don’t 
because they can't. The 
say in effect that we have 
to make the best of it. 

a Our members are neither 
_faturally” quiescent nor 

naturally” militant. 
Moods change, sometimes 
from day to day. I believe it 
Is possible to mobilise the 
membership for a fight, 
now that we are faced with 
a threat to the union's 


effective existence. 

I believe it’s not nearly 
enough for the union 
leadership to say that ifthe 
members wish to fight 
they'll get backing. The 
union leadership must 
campaign for a fight, 
palling special chapel and 
branch meetings, Issuing 
leaflets, patiently arguin 
with the members, assuring 
them of official backing, 
organising levies to sustain 
strike action, seeking 
solidarity action from other 
unions, etc, etc. 

I think, for example, tha 
the union should HAEN 
date on when the Press 
would stop if Ingersoll 
didn’t back off. This in itself 
would have had a galya- 
nising effect on aliman 
bers in the sector, and 
stiffened them in advance 
for any follow-up asault 
from other managements 
—as will certainly happen 
if We go under atthe Prass 

I'd have been in favour ` 
of a one-day strike at 
at the outset against ite j 
Burke proposals. That 
would have been far more 


nn: “fight our way out” 


effective in putting 
manners on Burke, and on 
4 management which was 
always certain to do 
Burke's bidding than all the 

responsible” lobbying 
and making common cause 
with management. 


VIGOROUS 


l believe ina single 
demoeratically-structured 
media union. Í stand for a 

gorous campaign against 
state censorship in bath 
Ireland and Britain; for the 
continued Pursuit of the 
union's policies on matters 
of ethics and equality, in 
particular in defence of 
abortion rights: for 
solidarity with Oppressed 
E ove here; for a 

sh withdrawa 
Korien irole p 

am a member of t 
Socialist Workers aval 
ment. { support the NUJ 
Left's Statement of Prin- 
ciples. | look for the active 
hacking of all who believe 


in the n i 
iniaa eed for a fighting 


WATERFORD CRYSTAL: 


Glass workers force 


Waterford Glass strike leaders lead a recent march 


“WHEN you think of 
the constant savage at- 
tacks on us by the 
media and right wing 
partles, It was a tre- 
mendous achlevement 
| to stay solld so long 
sald Shamlie Power a 
leading unlon activist at 
Waterford Glass. 
Another worker from the 
semi-skilled section agreed. 
He summed up the outcome of 
the Waterford Glass strike like 
i Galvin had xo aims He 
nted to smas e un 
end enforce Plan 90. Our 
solidarity succeeded in de- 
feating him on the first and 
blunting his aim on the 
LEJ 
Fir oy an accurate descrip- 
tion of the outcome of the 
Daddy Galvin, Ireland’s 
number one macho manager 
has been pushed back. As a 
personnel manager at Guiness, 
Galvin had pushed through 
two “‘plans’’ which led to m 
shedding of over a thousan 
jobs. Last December he intro- 
duced his notorious Plan 90 at 
Waterford Glass. 
The final offer of manage- 
ment showed how much he 
was forced to back down. 


Wage cuts: Galvin had sought 
vicious wage cuts. Over £50 a 
week had been demanded 
from skilled workers. Now he 
has had to back down. 
Holiday bonus: Galvin with- 
drew the bonus before the 
strike. Now he has been 
forced to concede the 
principle. a 
Shop steward organisation: In 
an interview in the local paper, 
Galvin had pointed to the 
powerful shop steward organ- 
isation as the source of his 
problems. The power of the 
strike has strengthened the 
credibility of the shop 
stewards. 


REMOVAL 


ut there are problems 
saa A document on the pro- 
cedures to be invoked inside 
the factories after a return to 
work has still to be negotiated. 
In it manera fie ie 
ing to form sour plant c - 
S to break up the workforce 
into different bargaining aoe 
They want the removal o e 
full time convenors ad le 
limiting of shop seve ad 
lity time. Galvin must be tc d 
to keep his hands off unio: 


organisation. 


On a number of issues, the 
Glass workers have been 
forced to make a number of 
big concessions. 

E The retirement age for 
skilled workers has been 
forced up. 

E The attendance bonus has 
been removed. 

E The length of the working 
week has been increased. This 
goes against the trend else- 
where. Even the rotten Pro- 
gramme for National 
Recovery allows for nego- 
tiation on the reduction of the 
working week. 

E A clause at the beginning of 
the new agreement gives man- 
agement a free hand to impose 
flexibility. This must be limi- 
ted by shop stewards insisting 
on maintaining the principle of 
mutual agreements. 


WORSENING 


All of these represent a 
major worsening of con- 
ditions. But the key thing in 
assessing the outcome of 
strikes is also to take account 
of the confidence and strength 
of workers on returning. Here 
Galvin has lost out. 

In management circles the 
Glass workers were regarded 
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as paper tigers. The workers 
had engaged in limited action 
in the past , most notably on 
the tax issue. But they had 
never launched a sustained 
strike against their own 
management. Galvin had 
hoped to use this fact to sew 
divisions between workers 
once they were out the gate. 

This strategy was a com- 
plete failure. The Glass strike 
gave rise to the greatest wave 
of working class solidarity in 
Southern Ireland since the 
miners strike. The confidence 
of workers increased as the 
strike progressed. 

If workers now view the 
concessions they made in the 
present agreement as some- 
thing to be wressled back from 
management as soon as 
possible they could still inflict 
a major defeat on Galvin. 

This means regarding the 
agreement as nothing more 
than a temporary breathing 
space before resuming the 
struggle. 

Workers should not feel 
bound by the letter of any 
agreement dictated by a 
capitalist class who used every 
threat in the book. 

As soon as possible they 
must use the unity built up on 
the strike to go after Galvin 
again. 
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It’s time 
to get 


THE Waterford Glass 
workers are among the 
best organised and most 
political workforce in 


to build up shop floor organ- 
isation at the Glass factory, 
workers began to wring con- 
cession after concession from 
management. 

In practice, this led many of 
the best militants to believe 
that trade union organisation 
alone was sufficient, 

After 1987 this changed dra- 
matically. The financial prob- 
lems of the company led to an 
offensive on conditions. 

The shop stewards first re- 
sponded with an attempt to es- 
tablish a new relationship with 
management based on em- 
ployee share owning. 

For this they were hailed by 
everyone from Peter Cassells 
of the ICTU to Fine Gael, 

The arrival of Paddy Galvin 
has shattered the illusion that 
a new era of cooperation was 
at hand. 

It was Galvin who has con- 
firmed that the “old” political 
perspective based on class 
struggle is absolutely correct. 

The recent strike shows two 
things. 

First, the fate of the Glass 
workers is now bound up 


much more closely with the 
wider working class 
movcment—solidarity from 
workplaces around the 
country was crucial, 

Second, the strike was not 
fought by purely industrial 
means. Few strikes are. 

Galvin brought In the press 
and right wing politicians to 
back him up. in the end his big- 
gest trump card was the 
prerogative of capital ltself— 
the threat to move 
production, 


And this points to why poll- 
tical organisation is important. 
Every victory over the boss 
class is temporary—until we 
overthrow capitalism. 


But to do that demands 
argument within the working 
class through which ideas are 
clarified and working class mili- 
tants are organised. 


The SWM is not yet a large 
Organisation. But our core 
political ideas which come to 
grips with the crisis In Eastern 
Europe, the North, the fight 
for women's rights, etc are 
now more important than 
ever, 

Working class militants in 
Waterford Glass and else- 
where while elated by the 
bloody nose given to Galvin 
are also keen to win not just 
this battle but the whole war 
against the boss class. 

We should be talking to one 
another, 


Socialist Workers Movement 
Like to know more? 
Post this slip to SWM PO Box 1648 Dublin 8 


NAME 
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For a Workers’ Republic and Intemational Socialism 


‘Settlement talks’ cannot deliver: 


No peace possible 


within i 


THE DESPERATE efforts to 
patch up the “talks about 
talks” on the North show 
how futlle the whole pro- 
cess ls. 

The root of the problem Is 
that Unionism Is unable to 
offer a democratic settle- 
ment which would respect 
the rights of natlonallsts. 
For practical purposes 
thls makes the North 
Irreformable. 

The Northern state has got to go. 

Peter Brook's ‘‘initiative’’ has 
been under way since January. He 
has had talks with all the “‘constitu- 
tional’? parties and with the Dublin 

overnment in an attempt to estab- 
lish a basis for negotiation. 

But the whole effort came to the 
point of collapse when Dublin and 
the Unionists couldn’t agree about 
what stage Dublin would become 
directly involved. 

Paisley and Molyneaux wanted 
Dublin kept out until ‘‘internal”” ar- 
rangements for running the North 
had been thrashed out. And they 
made it clear that the internal ar- 
rangements would nor include 
‘‘power-sharing’’. 

An actual deal is so far off it’s out 
of sight. Small wonder that the vast 
majority of working class people, 
North and South, take a cynical view 
of the entire exercise. 

Some put the stalemate down to 
the dishonesty and intransigence of 
the politicians concerned. But there’s 
something even more basic involved 
which everybody is sooner or later 
going to have to face up to. 

Unionism is an expression of a de- 
termination to keep nationalists out 
of the affairs of the state. 

To put it another way, the 
Northern state isn’t a state which 
Unionists just came to dominate. It 
was set up for Unionists to dominate. 

This is reflected in the machinery 
of the Northern state and is what 
makes the state ‘‘irreformable’’. 

This is not an abstract point. It 
is a matter of practicalities, and 
it’s what lies behind the failure of 
all ‘‘solutions’’ so far. 

For example, any settlement ac- 
ceptable to nationalists would have 
to include radical reform of the 


police. For a start—and it would 
only be a sfart—there would have to 
be a weeding out of the RUC men 
involved in episodes such as the 
“shoot-to-kill’’ incidents in Armagh 
in 1982. 

But the major lesson of the Stalker 
affair was that this is impossible. Th 
trail of guilt led right to the heart of 
the RUC. The investigation 
threatened the viability of the entire 
force. 

In other words the measures which 
would have been necessary to still 
nationalist fears and suspicions 
would have had the effect of destroy- 
ing the RUC. That was certainly the 
view of RUC chiefs and the high 
officials of the British government, 
who conspired to have Stalker 
removed. 

People like the Workers Party, 
sections of the Irish Labour Party, 
various ‘‘moderate” trade unionists, 
North and South, who call on 
Haughey and the SDLP to be *‘flex- 
ible’? so that “‘internal’’ reforms 
might be agreed, are just not facing 
up to what episodes like Stalker 
clearly tell us. 

At the same time it should be ob- 
vious that nationalism offers no 
way out. 

The fact that there’s no settlement 
in prospect means that the IRA cam 
paign can be sustained for th 
forsecable future. The campaign ca: 
make the British fell pain as resul 
of their presence shoring up th 
Northern state. It’s the main facto 
keeping the North on the British 
political agenda. 

But if the IRA is nowhere near 
defeat, neither is it anywhere near 
victory. Nationalism, whether of the 
‘‘constitutional’’ or the ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional’’ variety, has no potential to 
extend outside the Catholic com- 
munity in the North. 


SNUFFED OUT 


It isn’t going to be snuffed out, but 
neither is it going to spread, and 
realistic people must know that 
means it won’t win. 

The one force on the island which 
could alter the equation is the work- 
ing class. 

The trade unions should not just 


be joining, but should be taking the 
lead in demanding that the Norihem 
state be dismantled. They should be 
campaigning strongly against the 
RUC, the UDR and the British 
presence, against extradiction, for 
the rights of prisoners, against all 
discrimination, cte, cle. 

Tt is not in the interests of any sec- 
tion of Irish workers that the scc- 
tarian slum in the North should last 
one weck longer. 

The fight against the Northem 
state and the British presence which 
sustains it is central to the fight for 
socialism in Ireland. This is the line 
the left should be taking within the 
unions, in the Irish Labour Party, 
“‘single-issue’’ campaigns. ete. 

If the trade union movement was 
out in fornt and unambiguously cam- 
paigning against the Northern state 
and what it represents, it’s obvious 
this could make a significant dif- 
ference to the balance of forces and 
to the way workers on all sides, 
North and South, see the issues. 

Peter Brook's ‘“‘initiative’’ was 
always a pipe-dream, But socialists 
need a positive alternative and it’s 
through the working class movement 
that we can find it. 


THE Policy of forcibly 
integrating Loyalist and 
Republican prisoners in 
Belfast’s Crumlin Road 
jail continues to heighten 
tension both inside and 
outside the prison and 
could yet lead to violent 
tragedy. 

All socialists should sup- 
port the demand for segrega- 
tion not just on humanitarian 
grounds but because the 
Northern Ireland Office’s 
policy of integration is based 
on a denial that the men are 
in jail because of the political 
situation. 

Underlying the NIO's 
policy is the theory that the 
men are “ordinary crimi- 
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nals’’ and can all therefore 
be lumped in together. 

To allow segregation 
would be to admit their dif- 
ferent political motivations, 
which would be tantamount 
to admitting the truth—that 
they are in jail because of the 
sick, sectarian society Brit- 
ain presides over in the 
North. 


TACTIC 


Crumlin Road is the only 
prison in the North where in- 
tegration is now seriously 
pursued. It handles remand 
prisoners. The NTO tactic is 
“intepration-at-the-outset’’. 


Other aggravating factors 
at ‘the Crum” are that the 
relatively large number of 
Loyalist prisoners makes the 
nationalists particularly 
vulnerable—which won't 
worry the prison officers— 
and that conditions are par- 
ticularly foul, with a design 
similar to Strangeways, with 
Overcrowding, cramped 
quarters, “‘slopping out’’ and 
poor food. 


In addition, the prison 
holds a number of TOVEIS 
on remand as a result of the 
Stevens’ enquiry. Some of 
them have seen documents 
with details of the families of 
some of the nationalist 
prisoners. 


Socialists support prisoners 
rights as a general principle. 
They have the right to live 
without brutality, in decent 
conditions and with decent 
food, and with access to edu- 
cation and recreation and 
facilities to allow relations 
with family and friends to 
continue. 

In late June the NIO 
allowed a number of con- 
cessions to ‘‘minimise the 
opportunities for confront- 
ation“. But this falls far short 
of complete segregation. 

Supporting the campahi 
for full segregation is simp!) 
to demand a recognition 
the political reasons for the 
men’s imprisonment in the 
first place. 


